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For some time previous to engaging in this 
mission her spirit had been much bowed under 
a sense of the responsibility and weight of the 
concern. 

The prospect of leaving home, and the separa- 
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Him, who is ‘ our strength to suffer 
to serve.’”’ 

“18th. My William left me this morning. 
Again my poor mind is torn with agonizing feel- 
ings, but I am mercifully strengthened to endure 
the conflict.” Being joined by Thomas Matthews 
of Gunpowder, and accompanied by some other 
friends, on the 19thshe left Baltimore, and early 
in the afternoon of the same day reached the 
residence of Margaret Judge, in Montgomery 


| County, Maryland. Third day 20th, she says: 


“ After a season of feeling, we left our friends 
at Bramble Knoll, and set out on thisimportant 
embassy steering our course for Washington.” 

“ Richmond, Virginia, 4th mo. 23d. We left 
Washington on 4th day morning, and proceeded 
by the most direct route to this place, where we 
arrived at three o’clock to-day. The roads, gene- 


tion from her family for so long a period, together | rally speaking, are good, the weather has beeu 
with the difficulties connected with travelling in| pleasant, and I can acknowledge, I hope with 
the interior of the country at that day, brought a| thankfulness, that my mind is preserved ina 


serious exercise over her mind. But as she} 
dwelt under the requisition, it became more and 
more an imperative duty; gradually ‘ every 
mountain and hill was made low, and the crooked 
was made straight, and the rough places plain,” 
and she was no longer “ disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,’ but was willing to make an 
offering of herself and her powers unto the Lord 
In after years she frequently spoke of this) 
journey with satisfaction, and she ever esteemed | 
it an acceptable sacrifice. Nor was the daily re- 


good degree of tranquillity, for which, and all 
other favors, may praise be ascribed unto Him 
who is the Giver of every good end perfect gift. 
Much of the country through which we have 
passed is well cultivated, and many flourishing 
villages cheer the eye of the traveler. The forest 
trees are clad in their vernal foliage, and the 
gardens beautifully decorated. Friends here are 
few in number and their meetings small. 
“24th. After the necessary arrangements we 
entered upon the arduous duty of seeing the 


ward of sweet peace withheld, while in the per-| families of this place, seven of whom we have 
formance of duty on that occasion, for *‘ He who | visited to-day. | 


is a present helper in the needful time’’ was not | 
only their “‘-munition of rocks,” and “ wall of 
defence’? under discouragement, but ‘a lamp to! 
their feet, and a light to their path.” 

4th mo. 15th, 1824, she thus writes : 

“ Parted from my dear family—a scene involv- 
ing feelings not soon to be forgotten, and accom- 
panied by my dear husband took passage for 
Baltimore in order to join my friend Margaret 
Judge, now Brown, in a visit of love to the in- 
habitants of Virginia, and North and South Caro- 
lina. The few days spent there, passed asagreeably 
as could have been expected, for my mind at that 
time was too deeply affected by the prospect of 
being separated from all that was near and dear 
to me in this life, to admit of much enjoyment, 
save in the comfortable reflection that L was 
enabled to yield obedience to this requiring of 


“25th. We attended meeting at the eleventh 
hour. In the afternoon had an oppor unity with 
the prisoners of the State Penitentiary. It isa 
melancholy picture to view human nai ure in such 
a degraded situation : my feelings re:olted, and 
my whole system was in a state of egitation on 
entering this dark abode of sin and mi ery. They 
sat quietly and listened attentively, and as 
Margaret offered the language of counsel and en- 
couragement, their hardened hearts seemed melted 
into contrition, and their countenances softened, 
as the big tear stole down their cheeks. I trust 
there were many susceptible minds amongst them, 
to whom this visit was not only acceptuble but 
memorable. 

“26th. Visited families in the morning, and 
in the afternoon a family residing four miles in 
the country, upon a farm handsomely situated on 
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the James River, and commanding a fine view 
of the city of Richmond and the,adjacent coun- 
try. We passed the place where the celebrated 
Powhattan formerly resided. 

“27th. Though suffering underindisposition, | 
I ventured to join our friends in an appointment | 
in the Capitol this evening, and experienced no | 
inconvenience from the exposure. 

“28th. In the Preparative Meeting to-day 
Margaret had to deal with great plainuess, find- | 
ing the life of religion at a very low ebb. Had} 
interesting opportunities in several families in | 
the afternoon, and in the evening a meeting in | 
Friends Meeting house, which, though small, | 
from the inclemency of the weather, was a favored 
season. 

“29th. We ieft Richmond and rode twenty- 
two miles to a place where a meeting had been 
appointed, and continuing our journey, reached 
Petersburg about nightfall, where I found letters | 
from home waiting wy arrival, which called forth | 
gratitude to Him from whom all our blessings | 
are derived. Oh! that his protecting care may | 
continue to be extended vver us under all cir- | 
cumstances. 

“30th. Took our departure at an early hour 
for Charles City ; passing through a delightfully | 
improved country, we arrived at James River, 
which we were obliged to cross in a ferry boat. 


This looked rather formidable, as the river was | 
here a mile wide, and the conveyance ill adapted 


to accommodate us: but through the guardian 
care of our Heavenly Father, we reached the 

opposite shore in safety. Here we saw a large | 
field prepared for the reception of cotton, and | 
while waiting for our male friends who had re- | 
turned in the boat for the horses, we had some 
conversation with the slaves engaged in planting, | 
as they came down to moisten the seed in the! 
river.” 

After attending meetings at Wain Creek, 
Charles City and Skimino, they reached Williams- | 
burg the birth place of the celebrated Patrick | 
Henry ; “ but its glory has departed and desola- ; 
tion is stamped upon its once flourishing build- 
ings. William and Mary College, so justl ycele- 
brated for furnishing men of as fine talents as 
any age or nation has produced, has only the | 
remains of its former grandeur and beauty. ‘ The 
old Episcopal churches in this State are ina 
sadly dilapidated condition : on viewing them the 
melancholy reflection arises that the people of | 
this religion are here left to wander as sheep | 
without a shepherd.” 

“Sth mo. 4th. Rode to York where a meet- 
ing had been appointed, and in the afternoon 
continued our journey towards Hampton, passing 
through aswampy, dreary section ofcountry where 
nothing presented to cheer the eye, except the 
animating appearance of the forest trees, which 
were richly dressed in the livery of nature, and 
ornamented in many places with moss gracefully 
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festooned from branch to branch. The Scotch 
broom which grows wild in this part of Virginia, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the forest. We 
reached Hampton in the evening, where, through 
the interest of a friendly Methodist, a meeting was 
appointed for the following morning.”’ 

In consequence of Court being held at Hamp- 


| ton an early hour was appointed for the meeting, 


which proved a satisfactory one. In the after- 
noon they took the steamboat for Norfolk : their 
fellow passengers on this occasion were “ the 
gayest of the gay, officers of the Navy, General 
Taylor, several lawyers returning from court, and 
ladies fine as butter-flies,” all of whom eyed them 
with much curiosity. Upon arriving at their 


| lodgings they felt somewhat discouraged to find 
| the same lively set they had encountered on the 
| boat ; and they concluded there was little pros- 
pect of obtaining a meeting at Norfolk ; but after 


some consultation with the hostess, notice was 
circulated for ameeting, which was well attended, 


,and a number accompanied them to Portsmouth 


to fulfil an appointusent made there. ‘“ Continu- 
ing our jouruey we reached an Inn of excellent 


| reputation, kept by a colored man, where we ex- 


pected to find lodgings, but on arriving at the 
house, we found it was filled with other guests, 
of respectable character, and the landlord was 


| obliged, though reluctantly, to refuse us admit: 


tance. It was now dusk, yet there appeared no 
alternative, but to push on to Suffolk, ten miles 
further. The evening, however, was fine, and as 
the Queen of night rose over the Dismal Swamp 
canal, it discovered to our view many pleasant 
looking mansions and much fine scenery, which 
enlivened our spirits, though some of us were 


| much fatigued ere we reacl:ed our place of des- 


tination.” 

After attending the intermediate meetings and 
appointing ten out of our society, in which the 
“truths of the gospel were livingly proclaimed,” 
frequently to large assemblies of people, they 
arrived at Gravelly Run, the seat of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

*¢ 5th mo. 16th, Ist day. At public meeting 
to-day so many were convened, the house could 
not have accommodated one third, and seats were 
arranged in the woods for that purpose, where a 
favored meeting was held. Stephen Grelett was 
engaged in testimony more than an hour, and my 
dear Margaret closed the exercises in a sweet 
and forcible address to the throne of Grace. In 
the afternoon a friend from Carolina had an ap- 
pointment for the young people; most of whom 
in this part of the vineyard seem disposed to take 
the wings of the morning and flee away from 
the only safe abiding place. There are few of 
much promise here; indeed we have had to ob- 
serve in most places where We have been, that 
the life of religion is at a very low ebb; conse- 
quently, those who go forth at the present day 
must expect to suffer with the seed of the king- 
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dom, which is kept in oppression, and they have 
need to be doubly clothed with the shield of faith 
and the sword of the spirit. With such a panoply 
there is nothing to fear in entering the field, for 
in the end they will be conquerors. 

“17th. The services of the Yearly Meeting 
commenced at ten o'clock. Thomas Arnett 
opened the meeting with a short communication, 
and was succeeded by others. Elizabeth Hunt 
was concerned to spread her exercise before us : 
handing forth encouragement to the weak, ad- 
monition and warning to the idle and uncon- 
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Tn looking over some old papers I found a let- 
ter from Samuel Fothergill to Susanna Hatton, 
written near the middle of the last century as 
she was about to embark for America, on a re- 
ligious visit. It contains much instructive mat- 
ter, not only pertinent to the occasion which cal- 
led it forth, but which will not become obsolete 
while principles do not change, and the way to 
ithe heavenly kingdom remains to be a way of 
probation. The parties were both eminent min- 
isters of the [gospel, and long remembered by 


cerned, endeavoring to impress upon our minds | their cotemporaries,as among the brightest lumi- 
the vast importance of beginning the necessary penne of the church in theirday. Susanna Hat- 
work while time and opportunity are afforded, | ton, in the year 1764, married Thomas Light- 
lest we should have to lament the harvest being | foot of Pennsylvania, with whom she resided till 
over, the summer ended, and we not gathered to | her death in 1781; and will probably be more 


the Sabbath of rest. M. B. followed in solemn | 
supplication, and it was a time of peculiar favor: 
may the sweet savor thereof be retained through- 
out the various sittings of the meeting. The} 
business was now introduced, the representatives | 
called, and the state of society entered upon. The j 
queries were all read and answered, and three 
epistles received. The minutes of Friends from | 


° . ) 
a distance were then read, and the meeting ad-| 
journed till the ninth hour to-morrow morning. | 


“18th. Near the hour appointed the meeting | 
gathered. And after some seasonable communi- | 
cations, the state of society was again introduced, | 
as conveyed through the summary, which occa- | 
sioned an exercise in thefminds of many Friends | 
who were concerned to labor for the support of our | 
Christian testimonies. The several subjects com- | 
prised in the summaries were considered, and a | 
committee appointed to unite with men Friends | 
in endorsing the certificates of visitors, after | 
which the meeting adjourned to three o'clock | 
to-morrow afternoon. 

“19th. Near the time adjourned to, Friends | 
again convened. Elizabeth Hunt was feelingly | 
engaged to exhort the young poeple to have 
their minds gathered into stillness, in order that | 
they might be benefitted by the present solemn | 
opportunity, which, to many, would probably be | 
the last of the kind they would ever be favored 
with. Similar exercises were also expressed by | 
other concerned Friends, and essays of Epistles to 
our corresponding sisters were read, and with a 
few slight alterations adopted. In accordance 
with aproposition from men Friends, the partition | 
was then raised, and for some minutes a solemn 
silence pervaded, which was at length broken by 
an impressive supplication from our beloved 
brother Stephen Grelett. It was truly a season 
of deep instruction, which I trust was indelibiy 
sealed upon many minds. Under a solemn, 
covering the meeting now concluded, and we 
parted with many dear friends whom we shall 
probably never see again in mutability. 


(To be continued.) 


extensively recognized by the name of Susanna 
Lightfoot, which she bore all the time she resi- 
ded in America, B. 


Dear Friend,—In some sense of that sympa- 
thy and union which render the Church of Christ 
a complete body, do I tenderly and affectionately 
salute thee. : 

I most sincerely wish thee a good journey,— 
good to thyself, and so to others. I cannot doubt 
of the propriety of thy mission to that part of the 
Lord’s vineyard. I had an evidence to myself 
in solemn silence that thou wast under the Mas- 
ter’s appointment for that service, and I earnest- 
ly desire the wisdom and power of Truth may 
seal its own evidence on all thy labors: and, dear 
friend, though I apprehend myself a younger 
brother, and now addressing myself to one who 
was in Christ before me, yet permit me to offer 
to thy consideration a few sentiments which have 
been usefully sealed on my own mind. 

1 .It is a most solemn, awful thing to assume 
the name of the Lonp’8 AMBASBADOR. I believe 
thou considerest it so: whence ought we also to 
consider how deep the obligation we are under 


ito receive from him, not only /is instructions, 


but our credentials 7 

2. These will not be withheld if we wait our 
Master’s time: Ais sound will be certain and Ais 
discoveries clear. We shall not be like Ahimaz, 
when he answered, “ I saw a great tumult, but I 
knew not what it was: but shall distinctly 
receive and deliver our Master's message in his 
own wisdom and spirit. 

3. In all our service let us remember our Lord’s 


dignity, and endeavor to maintain it according 


to the proportion of strength vouchsafed, both 
in purity of life, and singleness to Him in our 
winisterial capacity, being empty without him, 
and only filled with his fulness. 

4. Let us learn to try the spirits whether they 
are of God. I have seen a danger of being 
taken by the passions. The passionate preacher 
hath affected the passionate hearer, both have 
been in raptures, and neither of them profited. 
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This is a place at which I would endeavor to 
guard thee, my dear friend, as I am apprehen- 
sive the emotions of thy mind are sometimes 
strong and animated. Mistake not the warmth 
of passion for gospel authority. The former is 
like the thunder which frights, but never hurts ; 
the latter is like the lightning, which not only 
iiluminates, but, at times breaks through all op- 
position, and melts down every obstruction. I 
know the integrity of thy heart, and what is in- 
finitely better, our Father who is in heaven also 
knows it, and will not forget to be gracious. It 
is with the most unreserved freedom that I re- 
mind thee of these things. 

“ Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with 
thy holy One, whom thou didst prove as Massah,” 
which implies the hour of temptation, “and with 
whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah,” 
or strife. Look carefully to Him in all thy | 
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“ To do good and to communicate forget not, 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 


“Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another and the Lord hearkened and heard 
it, and a book of remembrance was written before 
him for them that feared the Lord and thought 
upon his name. 

Love casteth out a slavish fear that hath more 
or less torment, but if we love God we will hate 
evil, and there will be ‘a holy fear lest we do 
that whereby we should lose a sense of his love. 
I would that we were so kept, that ability would 
be given to speak to and encourage one another 
in every good-work. And I want us to query 
with one another, is not the time come that we 
who bear the name of Friends, and who are 
separated from one another in outward fellow- 
ship, should let the past suffice, and be found 


goings, so shall thou “dip thy foot ia oil,” when | drawing nearer together in the bonds of gospel 
thou tread@st in high places, and the arms of thy | love? We profess to be led by the same Teacher, 
hands be made strong by the mighty God of Jacob. | and that one is our Master, even Christ ; and all 

If deep poverty be thy lot, be not disquieted, | those are brethren who are found doing the will 
ncither pour forth thy complaint to any mortal. | of the Heavenly Father. Can we pelieve, do we 
Have no confidence but in Divine help. Inever| indeed believe, that it is his will that the pre- 
knew deeper poverty, nor more glorious riches, | sent schism should be ? and that such should be 
than in that land; but I found it safe to keep| continued? If we ask whence cometh this state 


sackcloth on my loins, and wear my best gur-| of things, would not the answer be, “an enemy 
ments honestly and sparingly. | hath done this?” 


Receive no obligation trom any quarter, if| 
thou canst avoid it, lest it be said, “1 have re- 
quited her labor,” or, it should make void the 
purport of thy testimony. In the course of thy 
travels be courteous to all, unless restricted by 
secret direction, in relation to particular persons, 
as [ have found it my duty to do, in some places. 
Let not affability enervate thy mind, nor lead 
from the steady maintenance of that dignity 
which belongs to faithful ministers of the Gos- 
pel; and yet guard against a spirit which leads 
some people to say, ‘‘ there is none righteous, no 
not one;” and therein to overlook the hidden 
suffering seed. Let thine eyes be “in thy head,” 
so shall thy steps be “ ordered of the Lord,” and 
be attended with peace to thyself, comfort to the 
living, and general usefulness to the Church. 

Be not hasty to embrace the offer of any one 
to be thy companion in service. Try their spirits, 
and feel the liberty of the Truth init. I should 
rather choose to take one occasionally as way 
might open, than engage for any considerable 
journey. I think it still more necessary to press 
thee to decline the offer of any companion from 
England or Europe, who might have a religious 
concern to discharge for themselves, lest one of | 
you should become oppressive to the other. 

Farewell : and may the Lord of all consolation 
be with thee in every trial; support thee by 
his arm, enrich thee by his grace, replenish thee 
with his wisdom, and comfort thee by his rod and 
his staff. I am thy assured friend, 

6th mo. 1760. SAMUEL FoTueERGILL. 


“He that gathereth not with 
me (said the blessed Jesus) scattereth abroad.” If 
we do not endeavor to gather together in Christ 
and with Christ we shall indeed be scattered as 
a people to the four winds of heaven. It is time 
that it was the mutual concern of all that profess 
the name of Friends, to be endeavoring to gather 
together in one spirit those that are now scatter- 
ed abroad. Jet us cherish, let us reciprocate 
every indication of return to that state whereby 
our once united society gave occasion for the re- 
mark ‘ see how the Quakers love one another.” 
Doth not time and experience now demonstrate 
that the same [oly Spirit that assists the one, 
assists the other also; that all who draw nigh to 
God in sincerity and truth have access to the 
Father by the same spirit; and God who knoweth 
the hearts beareth witness by the gathering 
Divine influence of his love; that He the Holy 
Que puts no difference between us, purifying the 
hearts of all alike by faith, faith in Christ as 
outwardly manifested, and more especially as 
inwardly revealed? And there is no other name 
given under heaven whereby men can be saved, 
und that name is his power, and thus we are 
taught to say, thine Oh! Lord is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory. It is by grace we are 
saved through faith, and that not of ourselves, it 
is the gift of God. How necessary it is that we 
examine ourselves whether we be in this living 
faith that works by love. Do we indeed feel love 
to God, and love to man? By want of the abound- 
ing of this Divine principle, is not the voice by 
some heard when attempting to draw nigh to 
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God in prayer, * Be first reconciled to thy bro- 
ther, then come and offer thy gift?” It is time 
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po Gospel: but whether Calvanistic, or Arian, 


or Socinian, or Arminian, or of whatever party, 


that the stumbling blocks which are in the way | if a tendency in favor of any particular school of 


be removed, that those who are seeking the way 
to Zion with their faces turned thitherward, be 
not turned out of the way. Are there not many 


now under discouragement who have been look- | 


ing to Friends, that are now constrained to say, 
Where is their God? True faith in Christ will 
enable us to follow him in the regeneration, 
whereby we know a death to sin and a _ new life 
begotten in us, producing righteousness and holi- | 
ness. Jesus taught that the way to life was | 
through death. It is an immutable law of our | 
being, and so ordained of God, that he that | 
doeth wrong, must suffer for the Wrong which | 
he doeth ; we must be willing to suffer ‘that we 
may enjoy God. It is through suffering the 
mystery of Christianity is fully revealed, the 
sacrifice of self; and truc itis, that it is by Christ, 
by the workings of his spirit within us, that we 
know a reconciliation with the Fathe 
perience ability to walk in newness of life. This 


° Saas A 
constitutes the substance and work of Christiani- 


ty. And to conclude this little legacy of love 
I refer all bearing the name of Friends to Ist 
John 4th, 15th, “ Beloved, let us love one ano- 


ther, for love is of God ; and every one that lov- | 

eth is born of God; he that loveth not knoweth | 

not God, for God is love.” 
Cunada, 12th mo. 20th, 1855. 


T. W. 


THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
(Continued from page 663.) 


But if this scheme of word for word transla | 
tion was to be adopted, why was it not uniform. | 


ly carried out? Why is the same word differ- 
ently translated in different passages, though its 
signification is the same in all of them ? 


iS dixziooury sometimes righteousness and some- | 
times justification ? Why is ayanm, love through- | 


out the whole of the New Testament, except in 
1 Cor. xiii. 15, when the translators, lighting 
upon an eloquent passage, were struck ‘with the 
ambition of using a fine word, and converted 
love into charity,—a term only intelligible to 
the classical theologian, who knows that “love is 
a fruit of grace, and that grace is English for 
xapic; that zape is the etymological root of charity, 
and that consequently, charity may be used as a 
synonyme for love? Why is adixmco ordinarily 
rendered reprobate, and on one occasion (1 Cor. 
ix. 27.) cast away? Of the text last referred to, 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury says,— 
‘This is one of the many passages, which have 
suffered by the general bias of the age in which 
our translation was made.’* That ‘general bias’ 
was Calvinistic,—the bias, in our opinion, which 


is most thoroughly at variance 2 with the ‘spirit of | 


*Apostolic Preaching, 
note. 


page 186. 


r, and ex- | 


Why | 


Third Edition, 


theology be discoverable in the pages of our ver- 
sion, and the sense of the original has been warp- 
jed by it, are we justified in permitting it to re- 
main? Qn the contrary, are we not guilty of a 
very great irreverence and wrong, in allowing 
| the poison to continue there and to mix its taint 
| with the waters that flow from the well-spring of 
(eternal truth? We will, on this point, confine 
| our observations to the New Testament. Is the 
| translation of that holy book such as it ought to 
\be? The Rev. Arthur Stanley,* in his recent 
and very learned edition of ‘St. Paul’s Epistles 
'.to the Corinthians,’ mentions five kinds of error 
| which exist in our received version of them, and 
| which he has rectified in his own. His emen- 
| dations are,—‘ Ist. Such as are produced by a 
| restoration of the text of the ancient MSS. 2nd. 
_Such as are produced by a better system of 
punctuation. 3d. Such as are produced by 
transposing the words into a nearer conformity 
with the original order. 4th. Such as are pro- 


, | duced by bringing out the emphasis of words ap- 


parent in the original text, cither from the use 
| of the pronoun, or from the place of the words 
in the sentence. 5th. Such as are produced by 
inaccuracy of translation.’ Mr. Stanley gives 
| instances of the corrections that he has made of 
| mistakes, arising out of all the five sources of 
‘error enumerated above. The inaccuracies, re- 
| sulting from these causes, are not restricted to 
the Epistles to the Corinthians. They may be 
found in every book of the New Testawent. 
Professor Scholeficld, no incompetent authority, 
| published before his death a small volume of 
‘some 170 pages, full of suggestions for the im- 
provement of our translation. And, though 
| there are very many corrections that have been 
pointed out by others which he has omitted to 
notice, we are not aware of any that he has men- 
tioned which ought uot to be received. In fact 
that our English version of the Sacred Scripture sis 
very far from being unexceptionable; and that the 
imperfections which we have been complaining 
of are commonly felt and acknowledged amoug 
all denominations of Protestants in this country, 
cannot want any stronger proof than the publi- 
eation of the ‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible’ by 
the Tract Society. For that cdition of the 
Bible is nothing more or less than the laudable 
effort of a religious socicty which is seeking to 
extend Christ:an knowledge, supported by all 
classes of English Protestants and thoroughly 
acquainted with their feelings and requirements, 

to afford a cheap and popular work, by which 


the evils that we have been speaking of may be 
alleviated. 


*Vol. ii. p. 311, 312. 
{ilints for an Improved Translation of the New 
: Testament. 
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But what intelligible reason can be alleged 
for the perpetuation of those evils? Surely it is 
high time for another revision of the English 
Bible. It is now almost 250 years ago since the 
last was made. During that long period, neither 
the researches of the clergy nor the intelligence 
of the laity have remained stationary. We have 
become desirous of knowing more; and they 
have acquired more to teach us. Vast stores of 
Biblical information have been accumulating 
since the days of James I., by which, not merely 
the rendering of the Common Version, but the 
purity of the Sacred Text itself, might be im- 
proved. And it is essential to the best interests 
of religion, that that information should be fully, 
freely and in an authoritative form disseminated 
abroad by a careful correction of our received 
version of the Sacred Scriptures. 


It would carry us far beyond our intention to 
enter upon the vexed questions of biblical eriti- 
cism in this place, but we shall confine ourselves 
to an illustration of our meaning, borrowed from 
the ingenious commentary on some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, lately published by Mr. Jowett of Bal- 
liol College. 


‘No one who is acquainted with Sophocles or 
Thucydides in the volumes of Dindorf or Bekker, 
would be willing to reprint the text of those 
authors as it is to be found in editions of two 
centuries ago. No apology is therefore needed 
for laying aside the ‘ Textus Receptus” of the 
New Testament. The Text of Lachmann has 
many claims to be considered as the most perfect 
which has hitherto appeared. It is the first, 
most consistent, and with one exception, the 
snly recension of the New Testament drawn en- 
tirely from the earliest manuscripts and authori- 
ties. It is the work of a scholar of the highest | 
genius, and of the greatest knowledge and ex- 
perience as an editor. Lachmann | 
is the first who based the text on the most ancient 
authorities, solely on grounds of evidence, with- 
out regard to doctrinal considerations or claims 
of authority, and irrespective even of the mean- 
ing of words. The result has shown that the 
most ancient text is also in every other sense the 
best.’—(Jowett’s Preface.) 





It is obvious that the highest purity of the 
text to which modern scholarship can attain, is 
the first condition of a correct version. 


Two reasons are sometimes alleged for retain- | 
ing the existing version with all its faults and | 


imperfections as they stand. The one, which 
we have never seen distinctly stated in print, but 
have often heard repeated in society, emanates | 
from Swift. In his ‘ Letter to Lord Treasurer 
Oxford,’ he says that ‘if it were not for the Bible 
and Common Prayer Book in the vulgar tongue, 
we should hardly be able to understand any- 
thing which was written among us a hundred 
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years ago ;’ but that ‘these books being perpetu. 
ally read in church have proved a kind of stan- 
dard for language ;’ and since this cannot be de. 
nied, it is argued, that the translation of the 
Old and New Testament should remain as it is, 
with a view of securing a certain fixedness and 
permanency to the language of the country. Now 
this argument, even admitting that any real 
value attached to it,—that any philological ad. 
vantage, however great, could be worth attaining 
at the cost of the slightest religious sacrifice,— 
or that, in a matter in which eternal truth is con- 
cerned, anything except the distinet enunciation 
of eternal truth ought for a single moment to be 
considered, is rendered absolutely void by the 
constant mutability of all human affairs. Lan. 
guage, like all other things of this world, is 
given to change. Its fashion passeth away. 
Though the language of the Bible has remained 
stationary, the language of Society bas kept 
moving one Words and expressions which bore 
one sense in the days of Swift, have now become 
obsolete in that sense, and acquired another. 
Scriptural phrases, which were sufficiently clear 
to our great grandfathers, have gradually but 
imperceptibly changed their meaning, and be- 
come altogether unintelligible to their descen- 
dants. For instance, carriage, in the Bible, 
signifies the things carried, such as baggage; with 
us it means the vehicle. Prevent, in the Bible, 
signifies to help by anticipation; with us it 
means to hinder. ‘To let, in the Bible, often 
signifies to obstruct ; with us it means to permit. 
Pitiful, in the Bible, signifies full of pity ; wit! 
us it means contemptible. The preposition 0. 
to the confusion of many a passage, and the be- 
wilderment of many a reader, is continually 
used as synonymous with by; a sense which it 
has now so entirely lost, that Gifford, in his 
edition of ‘ Massinger,’ has thought it necessary 
to give a note upon it. After, no longer means 
according to, as it did of old, but is exclusively 
confined to the sense of behind, whether refer- 
ring to time, or place or person. Iu the Sermon 
on the Mount we find, ‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow.’ ‘To take thought’ formerly implied 
‘to be anxious or distressed.’ The phrase is so 
used by Shakespeare in Julius Cesar. And 
in the age in which our translation was 
made, it very correctly expressed the sense 
of the original text. But at present, in con- 
sequence of the changes that have occurred in 
our language, it has not only ceased to convey 
our Saviour’s precept, but inculcates a careless- 
ness of life, which is incompatible with the 
Christian grace of Prudence. In the cases men- 
tioned above, the words still remain with us, 
though their acceptation has been altered ; but 
there are many words retaining their place in 
our version of the Scriptures which are no lon- 
ger current among the people, and of which the 
signification is only known to the literary anti- 
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quarian.* How many of us are there who have 
any notion of what is meant by ‘ouches,’ ‘taches,’ 
thabergeon,’ brigandine,’ ‘knops,’ ‘neesings,’ “muf- 
flers,’ ‘wimples,’ ‘tabring,’ or a number of other 
obsolete terms, which nobody, among the ordi- 
nary class of English readers, is ever likely to 
meet with, except in the pages of the Bible? 
The instances we have now given are extracted 
from a long list; but we do not conceive that it 
can be necessary to cite any more of them. 
The few we have produced are quite sufficient 
to show that, however desirable it may be to se- 
cure permanency to the English tongue, that end 
can never be attained, by leaving the translation 
of the Scriptures in an unimproved condition, 
and setting it up as an immoveable standard. 
The standard may be kept immoveable ; but the 
languaye will be sure to run away from it. ‘And,’ 
says Bishop Horsley,t if the phraseology of the 
Bible were not changed from time to time, to 
keep pace in some degree with the gradual 
changes in common speech, it would become un- 
intelligible to common people.’ We admire, as 
cordially as Swift did, or as any man can, the 
‘strength, the beauty, and the simplicity,’ of our 
authorised translation of the Sacred Scriptures. 
We are the last who would wish to part with or 
to injure it. We do not desire to have it super- 
seded, but revised. And we cannot perceive 
any reason whatever why, because its faults are 
corrected, its deficiencies supplied, and its obscu- 
rities rendered clear, either its strength, its beauty, 
or its simplicity should suffer scathe or diminu- 
tion. On the contrary, we conceive that, if the 
required alterations were made in accordance 
with the spirit of the old translation, those 
qualities would become more prominent as the 
book was rendered more easily intelligible. 
(To be continued.) 


“TIME WORKS WONDERS.” 


From a stray leaf which came from a store as 
wrapping paper, and which had evidently belonged 
to a work upon legislation, we abstracted the fol- 
lowing interesting and suggestive fact : 

“Tn the reign of Henry V. a law was passed 
against the perusal of the Scriptures in English. 

“Tt is enacted that whatsoever they were that 
should read the Scriptures in the mother tongue, 
they should forfeit land, catel, life, and godes, 
from theyre heyres for ever, and to be condemnd 


* Dr. Blaney, when he revised the printed Univer- 
sity copies of the Bible, in 1769, made a few altera- 
tions, and on his own authority substituted the mod- 


ern for the obsolete word. This was a bold and hard- 
ly warrantable measure, though it extended no farther 
than printing more for moe; midst for mids ; owneth 
for oweth; jaws for chaws ; alien for alient: &e. And 
this is the only attempt to adapt the language of our 
Scriptures to the common speech of the people that 
has been made since the year 1603. 
+ Preface to his Translation of Hosea. 
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for heretykes to God, enemies to the crown, and 
most errant traitors to the land.” 

On contrasting the above statute with the in- 
defatigable exertions now made to print and cir- 
culate the Bible in the English language, what 
an extraordinary revolution in public sentiment 
has taken place within a few centuries ! 


MARTHA AND MARY. 


These were two amiable disciples of our Lord. 
They often entertained him, and were profited 
by his precious instructions. Each was an ob- 
ject of his love. - He enjoyed their hospitality, 
and they partook of the benefit of his teach- 
ings. He showed them the way of life, and 
they walked therein. He visited them in their 
affliction, sympathized in their sorrows, and ad- 
ministered to their joy. 

But, while each of these sisters was a beloved 
disciple, they were vastly different, in one as- 
pect. The elder was enterprising, and disposed 
toadmiuister to others’ wants; the younger was 
retiring, and inclined to be a recipient. Martha 
showed her love, in her readiness to supply the 
needs of the hungry body; Mary testified her 
affection by gratifying her own appetite with the 
words of knowledge. The one appeared benevo- 
lent, doing good; the other herself seeking a 
benefit. 

These valued sisters may be considered as rep- 
resentatives of classes in the Church, each really 
Christians, but one class far more wise and more 
happy, than the other. Martha is the represen- 
tative of men, as wellas of women. There are 
many men, as well as women, who are busy and 
bustling ; they have scarcely any time to read, 
hear, or pray. If even the Saviour would call, 
and entertain the household with the most 
heavenly instruction, they would not have leisure, 
unless it were just at the hour of prayer, to at- 
tend to him. They would even reproach those 
members of the family who lent to him a listen- 
ing ear, or drank in knowledge; reproach them, 
not for hearing, nor for learning, but for neglect- 
ing a service then pressing. Every thing in its 
season, they would say. 

Now, we are friendly to labor; to diligence in 
labor. Industry is a virtue. But man was not 
made entirely for bodily toil ; neither is the body 
and its needs to be the sole object of carefulness. 
It is important, as the tenement of the soul; 
and of still more value as the soul’s instrument, 
and as the medium of the soul’s sensations. Let 
it then not be despised, nor its wants neglected, 
neither in our own case nor in that of our friends 
and guests. But, at the best, it is of short en- 
durance. One thing is needful, and that one 
thing is not a good for the perishing, but for the 
immortal part of man; and it is to be secured 
when the opportunity oceurs; secured it at the 
accepted time; secured first. 
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Mary is a sample of those, both male and 
female, who wil/ attend to the wants of the im- 
mortal part. ‘They will embrace the the first, 
the present, aud every opportunity. 
will, with them, have a place. They wild find 
time for religion; and when providential cir- 
cumstances atford a peculiar favorable oveasion, 
nothing, not even the claims of hospitality in 
their own mansion, will keep them from its cul- 
tivation. ‘They know what is the one thing 
needful, and they so resolutely choose the good 
part, that the securing of it is, with them, the 


first of all duties, and its enjoyment the first of | 


all pleasures.— 2. Banner and Advocate. 
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ARBITRATION BEFORE LAW.—lIt is known to 


many that the Society of Friends have a clause | 


of discipline that prohibits members engaging 
in suits at law, except under certain circum- 


stances. It is a wise provision, and is generally 


carried out in the letter; but if all our metn- | 
{ 
bers abstain from engaging in suits with others 


until every pacific means has been exhausted, and 


if they use all their influence to prevent suits bee | 


tween others having no connection with society, 
that is carrying out the discipline in its spirit. 
It is believed, that when Friends are settled in 
any considerable number in cities or neighbor- 
hoods, if they were faithful in holding up to 
view our more pacific and just, as well as for less 
expensive wode of settling differences, that suits 
would be of rare occurrence. 


What is the tendency of lawsuits, and to what 


resulis do they lead? Two persons engage in a | 


suit; they employ what they call able counsel. 
The suit progresses, but, perhaps slowly, for it 
is often the interest of counsel and officers of the 
Court to protract aud delay, but the costs are 
accumulating, uotil, in many instances, they fur 
exceed the amount originally claimed ; aud as the 
amount involved increases, the anxiety of the 
parties is also increase 1, and the utmost stretch 
of ingenuity of counsel is taxed and brought into 
requisition to pervert the testimony, to make 
right appear wrong, and wrong right; and the 
same spirit that prompts the warrior to enter the 
ficld of battle, to do his fellow man all the harm 
he can, instead of being influenced by that noble 
principle, which would induce him to do all the 
good he can, enters in some degree into the 
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Devotion | 


sn r< . as 
fecling of the litigants; and the judgment of 
honest men set apart to decide the case, is 
| often warped and led astray by the fulse reason. 
| ing of counsel, and the result frequently is an 
| unrighteous decision. While the contest is pro- 
gressing, the feclings of the relatives and friends 
of the parties become enlisted; they take sides, 
much angry discussion ensues, and the harmony 


and friendly fecling, formerly existing, is swept 


away, aud much hostile feeling occupies its place. 
The effect of suits when viewed in a pecuniary 
“aspect, are no less certain. If we look into the 
different counties in the great State of Peunsy)- 
vania, we sce judges, lawyers, clerks, sheriffs, 
and a swarm of deputies and subordinates, of 
various grades, all supported by the hard earn- 
‘ings of an industrious community, and many of 
them, too, in luxury and affluence. If Friends 
feel bound to bear a testimony against war, they 
| cannot overlook this painful source and nursery 
of hostile feeling. 


Diep, on Sixth day, the 28th of last month, at 
‘his resulence in Byberry, Jostan Wanton, in the 


74th year of his age, a member of Byberry 
Mouathly Meeting. ° 
—, on First day, the 21st of Tenth month last, 
in the 52d year of his age, Witniam E, Baty, an 
Elder of London Grove Mouthly Meeting, whose 
loss will be felt, both in the church and the com- 
/munity in which he moved. The exemplary 
Christian patience with which he bore his many 
aillictions was encouraging to those who perlorm- 
ed the various duties his sullerings required. His 
| remains were interred on the Fourth day lollow- 
ing, alter which a meeting, remarkable for its s0- 
| lemuity, was held, 


For Friends’ latelligencer. 


| | propose to give some facts and observations, 
| relating to that branch of botany, alluded to in 
our conversation, on the formation of fruit, or 
| flower and leaf buds. Though to the student of 
| botany, spring and summer may present the best 
| opportunity for examining and clussing the va- 
rious plants and flowers, yet even in the depth 
of winter, he may find much to interest and in- 
istruct him iv his favorite study. ‘The position, 
| the form and situation of the fluwer and /ruit, 
jand leaf buds, those germs of future growth and 
) productivencss, are well worthy of attention w 
the young student, as well as to the horticulturist. 
The latter being my business, my observations 
have been rather practical than theoretical. 
Buds, being the germs of future growth, they 
are either leaf buds, those producing new branches 
and shoots, or flower and fruit buds, those from 
which flowers aud fruits are produced. These 
two classes of buds, sometimes grow side by side, 
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but oftener separate, having different functions until fall, when they will form another terminal 


to perform. ‘They are all covered with scales, or 
firm leaf-like coverings, that appear designed for 
protection, during winter, to the young and ten- 
der embryo leaf or flower. In some varieties of 
trees, the scales are covered with a firm resinous 
substance, that seems well calculated to protect 
from wet. The Horse Chestnut is a good exam- 
ple. Those scales fall off, after the buds open 
and expand into growth in the spring. Appa- 
rently as a further protection against cold, the 
miniature leaves of many kinds of plants are 
enveloped in a cottony substance or down, im- 
mediately within the scales. 

Buds are inserted, immediately above the base 
of the leaf, on the last year’s growth of wood, 


along its whole length, as well as at its termina. | 


tion ; this last is called a terminal bud, 


As many more buds are produced than can 
be sustained by future growth, many of the 
weaker ones never open atall, unless the stronger 
ones are destroyed ; in this case they take their 
place, and bear flowers or leaves as the case may 
be. A leaf bud is never converted into a flower 
bud, nor is a flower bud, strictly, ever converted 
into a leaf bud. Sometimes after the flower bud 


has expanded and no fruit is produced, a leaf 


bud may start from near the same point. 

On some kinds of fruit trees, as the cherry, 
plum, and some varicties of the apple, the blos- 
som buds, are situated mostly on short branches 
or spurs, and are terminal buds. On other va- 
rieties of apples, these buds are at the extremi- 
ties of longer branches, and the fruit hangs pen- 
dulously. On the peach, nectarine and apricot, 
the fruit buds are almost entirely situated along 


the branches of last year’s growth, and are sel- | 


dom terminal. Of these last, the embryo fruit 
and flowers, lie immediately beneath the scales 
of the buds, without any other covering, and can 
be very casily dissected. While in the apple 
and pear, there is ap envelope of young leaves 
between the scaleg’and flowers, and as there is 


often as many as 8 or 10 blooms arising from | 


one bud, these embryo blooms are very small 
during winter. In the peach, nectarine and 
apricot, there is never but one bloom arising from 
from one bud, but there are often several buds 
arising from the same place, and sometimes a 
leaf bud and fruit bud side by side. 


Ou many varicties of trees, as most of our 


bud, and cease growing. 

By dissecting a bud with the aid of a good 
microscope, we can discover the young leaves, 
and the various parts of the flower nicely folded 
| UP beneath the scaly covering. The several 
| parts are arranged according to the form of the 
growth of that particular sp cies. In leaf buds, 
if the leaves appear opposite in the growth of 
the plant, the young leaves are folded opposite, 
with their edges overlapping each other in a de- 
terminate mode, The flower buds of the peach 
| tree, can be examined more readily than most 
other kinds of buds. The different parts of the 
flower lie just beneath the scales, and with the 
aid of a good glass, we may casily perceive carly 
in the fall the young embryo fruit, surmounted 
with its pistil, and this surrounded with the 
stamens. The rudimentary petals, and calyxe 
may be perceived, though small, The pistil is 
| the most prominent part in proportion to size, as 
it is the most important in regard to the fruit, 
for without it there could be no fertilization of 
the young fruit, and no future growth. Were 
the stamens of the flowers injured, so as not to 
produce pollen to fertilize the pistil, it still might 
“be fertilized by pollen from other flowers. Many 
| kinds of furcst trees, a» wellas other plants, produce 
staminate flowers, (that is flowers containing no 
pistils) from one bud, and pistilate flowers (or 
flowers containing no stamens) from enother bud. 
| In some varieties of trees, the different flowers 
| are on different trees, and the pollen is conveyed 
from the one to the other by the wind, or by in- 
jsects. ‘I'he pollen is a yellow dust, and when 
| iu a proper state for fertilization, is easily de- 
| tached from the stamens, on the extremities of 





oe it is produced. In some varieties of the 
pine family, the pollen is very abundant, and in 
forests of that timber, the wind often raises 
clouds of yellow dust, that may be seen to 
|a considerable distance. These clouds have 
been carried high into the atmosphere, and 
‘then returned to the earth mingled with rain, 
| to the terror of the superstitious, who supposed 
| it to be shower of sulphur. 

Amateur cultivators of fruit take advantage 
of this circumstance of the pollen, to produce 
| new varieties of fruit. As most fruit trees pro- 
| duce perfect flowers, that is flowers containing 
| both stamens and pistils, amateurs have careful- 
|ly removed the stamens before the pollen was 


furest trees, the young shoot, after bursting the | ripe, and then carefully fertilized the pistil with 
bud, grows very rapidly, and soon attains the pollen from another variety, from which the 

utmost length it reaches that season ; during the | wished to obtain a cross. Then by carefully 
remainder of the summer it grows firmer and | shiclding that flower from the pollen of other 
hardens. Many of our fruit trees, particularly | flowers, and then by planting the seed produced 
when young, continue to grow till fall, and then | from that flower, new varieties of fruit have 
form a terminal bud, ready for next year’s growth. , been raised, partaking of the qualities of both 
Young apple trees will often form a terminal bud, | parents. Thus from a very early peach for in- 
during the dry weather of summer, and then, | stance that lacks flavor or some other desirable 
should rains occur, they will start growing again quality, by fertilizing its flower with the pollen 
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from another variety having that quality, 
we may reasonably hope to obtain a variety 
more desirable than either. This result is 
not to be expected in every instance, yet 
by repeated attempts many new varieties have 
been obtained, thereby aiding in the improve- 
ment of fruit culture. 

In severe winters, when the temperature of 
the air falls to 15 degrees below zero, the fruit 
buds of peach trees are often deprived of their 
vitality, and never expand into flower. This ef- 
fect way readily be perceived soon after it has 
taken place, by cutting across the bud, a little 
distance from the stem of the bud, with a sharp 
knife, when if a dark or brown speck is per- 
ceived in its centre, it is injured, but if through- 
out the bud it remains of a light greenish color, 
the fruit is safe. In some iustances peach trees 
have not been as much injured by a temperature 
of 20 deg. below zero, as by only 15 deg. below 
in other instances. This discrepancy can only 
be accounted for by supposing a different previous 
state of growth. We know that trees and shrubs, 
that are thrown into a late vigorous growth, as 
is sometimes the case when wet and warm wea- 
ther occur late in the fall, are much more easily 
injured by frost, than when the fall has been 
dry and the late growth but small. Florists 
know that when they have to expose half hardy 
plants to the frosts of winter, they should be 
kept dry and be suffered to make but little late 
growth. YARDLEY ‘TAYLOR. 


Louden Co. Va., 12mo. 1855. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


Dear Frienps:—I send for you perusal, a 
few anecdotes of a man, whose memory is much 
beloved, on account of his simple and unpretend- 
ing goodness. He was a Presbyterian minister, 
and lived not far from this place. I have fre- 
quently heard of him, and when one of our 
neighbors (of his persuasion) lent me a book 
containing his biography, I copied these few 
incidents as characteristic of the man. If thought 
suitable for the Intelligencer, they are at your 
disposal. M. K 

Newtown, 12th Month, 23d, 1855. 


ANECDOTES OF WILLIAM TENNENT. 

“This excellent man was remarkably skilful, 
discriminating and faithful in dealing with those 
who came to him, professing to be in a state of 
anxiety or inquiry respecting their salvation. 
He was once visited by a female, advanced in 
life, one of his stated hearers, who had not borne 
a very good character, but who now professed to 
be deeply anxious concerning her eternal welfare. 
She wept, acknowledged herself a great sinner, 
and abounded in language of severe self-crimina- 
tion, and professions of deep penitence. W. 
Tennent thought he saw in her whole air and 
manner something like over-acting, which, taken 
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in connection with her former life, led him to 
suspect, that her professions were not very sincere. 
He, therefore, determined at once to put them 
to the test, and said: ‘Mrs. B. you speak of 
yourself as a great sinner: that is just what we 
have always thought of you. I have no doubt, 
it is very much as you say.’ The woman, who 
was indeed a hypocrite, fully expecting to be 
haiied with pleasure and confidence as a genuine 
convert by her minister, was thrown off her 
guard by this rebuff, and replied with strong 
resentment : ‘It’s no such thing. I’m not charge- 
able with these sins. I’m as good as you any 
day ;’ and immediately left the house ; and with 
this interview, dismissed her serious impres- 
sions. 

“ At another time, W. Tennent, in riding out, 
stopped opposite the door of a small tavern in 
his neighborhood, to make some inquiry. While 
waiting a moment to obtain the desired informa- 
tion, a man, evidently intoxicated, came out of 
the house and accosted him by name. Finding 
that W. Tennent did not return his salutation 
with the readiness and familarity of an acquaint- 
ance, he said: ‘Mr. Tennent, 1 believe you do 
not know me; why, you converted me a few 
months ago.’ ‘ Ah! my friend,’ said he, ‘ its like 
some of my bungling work. If the Spirit of 
God had converted you, we should not have 
seen you in this situation !’ 

“During the great revival of religion, which 
took place under the ministry of Whitefield and 
others, distinguished for their piety and zeal, 
William Tennent was laboriously active, and 
much engaged to help forward the work. 

“On the evening preceding public worship, he 
selected a subject for the discourse which he 
was expected to deliver the next day, and made 
some progress therein. He resumed his studies 
in the morning, with the intention of extending 
his thoughts fur.her on it, but was presently 
assaulted with a temptatign that the Bible, 
which he then held in hiyband, was not of 
Divine authority, but the invention of man. He 
instantly endeavored to repel the temptation by 
prayer; but his endeavors proved unavailing. 
The ‘temptation continued, and fastened upon 
him with greater strength, as the time advanced 
for public service! He lost all the thoughts 
which he had on his subject the preceding even- 
ing. He tried other subjects, but could get 
nothing for the people: and to add to his afilic- 
tion, he was, to use his own words, ‘ shut up tn 
prayer. A cloud, dark as that of Egypt, op- 
pressed his mind ! 

‘‘Thus agonized in spirit, he proceeded to 
the church, where he found a large congregation 
assembled, and waiting to hear the word, and 
then it was, he observed, that he was more 
deeply distressed than ever, and especially for 
the dishonor which he feared would fall upon 
religion through him that day. He resolved, 
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however, to attempt the service. He introduced 
it in the usual manner, by the singing of a 
psalm; during which time, his agitations were 
increased to the highest degree. When the mo- 
ment for prayer commenced, he arose, as one in 
the most perilous and painful situation, and with 
arms extended to the heavens, began with this 
outery, ‘ Lord, have merey upon me!’ Upon the 
utterance of this petition, he was heard; the 
thick cloud was dispelled, and an unspeakably 
joyful light shone in upon his soul: so that his 
spirit seemed to be caught up to the heavens, 
and he felt as though he saw God, as Moses did, 
on the Mount, face to face, and was carried forth 
to Him, with an enlargement greater than he 
had ever before experienced! He was favored 
with the expression of an abundance of weighty 
and solemn matter. 


as his harvest-day ! 

“Geo. Whitefield and Wm. Tennent, with a 
number of other clergymen, were invited by a 
gentleman, residing in New Jersey, to dinner. 


In the course of an easy and pleasant conver- | 
sation, Whitefield adverted to the difficulties | 
attending the Gospel ministry, arising from the | 


small success with which their labors were 


crowned,—and lamented, that all their zeal, ac- | 
tivity and fervor availed but little, saying he 
was weary with the burdens and fatigues of the | 
day: aud declared that his great consolation was, | 


that in a short time his work would be done, | 


when he should depart and be with Christ : that 
the prospect of a speedy deliverance had sup- 
ported his spirits, or that he should, before now, 
have sunk under his labor. He then appealed 
to the ministers around him, if it were not their 
great comfort, that they sbould soon go to rest. 
They generally assented, excepting Wm. Ten- 
nent, who sat next to Whitefield, in silence ; 
when Whitefield turning to him and tapping him 
on the knee, said, ‘well, brother ‘Tennent, you 
are the oldest man amongst us; do you not re- 
joice to think that your time is so near at hand, 
when you will be called home, and freed from 
all the difficulties attending this chequered scene?’ 
T. bluntly answered, ‘I have no wish about it.’ 
Whitefield pressed him again, and Tennent 
again said, ‘no sir, it is no pleasure to me at all, 
and if you knew your duty, it would be none 
to you. [ have nothing to do with death; my 
business is, to Zive as long as I ean—as we// as I 
ean—and to serve my Lord and Master as faith- 
fully as I can, until He shall think proper to 
call me home. But now, brother, let me ask 
you a question. What do you think I would 
say, if I was to send my man Tom into the field 
to plough, and if at noon I should go to the 
field, and find him lounging under a tree and 
complaining, “ Master, the sun is very hot, and 
the ploughing hard and difficult; I am tired 
and weary of the work you bave appointed me, 


The Lord blessed the dis- | 
course, and he ever afterwards spoke of this day, | 
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and I am overdone with the heat and burden of- 
the day—do master, let me return home and be 
released from this hard service!’ What would I 
say? Why, that he was an idle, lazy fellow; 
that it was his business todo the work I had 
appointed him, until I, the proper judge, should 
think fit tocall him home!’ The mild and chris- 
tian-like manner in which this reproof was admin- 
istered, increased the social harmony of the com- 
pany; who became satisfied, that it was possible 
to err, even in desiring with undue eagerness to 
depart and be with Christ, and that it is the 
duty of the Christian in this respect, to say, 
‘All the days of my appointed time, will I 
wait, till my change come.’ ”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF BIRDS. 
(Continued from page 668.) 

Although the history of birds, comprising 
their manners, habits, instincts, &e., has, within 
the last century, claimed the attention of many 
learned and eminent men in various parts of 
Europe, it is proposed in this brief essay to speak 
only of a few who have distinguished themselves 
in this branch in our own country. 

The first person who recommends himself par- 
ticularly to our notice, is the brilliant, indefati- 
‘gable and lamented Alexander Wilson. Wilson 
was a native of the town of Paisley, in Scot- 
land, and emigrated to this country in mature 
life, to seek an asylum from persecution in his 
own. It is said of him, in his biography, that 
|he was first induced to take up the study of 
| Ornithology, by seeing a redheaded woodpecker 

running on the trunk of a tree near the banks 
of the Schuylkill, a few days after his arrival 
'on our shores. He very soon commenced de- 
| scribing the birds of the United States, and un- 
der discouragements which would have daunted 
and appalled any less determined and indomitable 
| man, produced, before his sudden and premature 
‘death, eight large volumes on his favorite sub- 
| ject, in which each bird was beautifully and 
| accurately figured, and its habits and manners 
{ delineated with an eloquence and poetic beauty, 
| which is wholly without a parallel amongst orni- 
thological writers. 

His description of the bald eagle, yobbing the 
fish hawk of his prey, and his equally graphic 
account of the mocking bird, would alone place 
him in the highest rank as a poet and a painter. 

The name of Audubon is familiar to all. His 
great work on the “ Birds of America,” is cer- 
tainly a monument of diligence rarely equalled. 
The subject of Ornithology is so vast and is 
crowded with so much matter of interest, that it is 
difficultto know where, or how to begin. There is 
scarcely a bird which skims the air or floats 
over the bosoms of our streams, or roams the 
plains of our widely extended country, whose 
history does not possess great interest, and of 
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which entertaining and instructive anecdotes 
might not be related. We will, therefore, have 
to enter the subject in “‘ mediasres’’ without con- 
sulting order or arrangement, and give some 
brief account of the peculiarities of a few of 
our common aud well known birds. And first, 
of the nidification, or nesting of birds generally. 
It is interesting to observe the admirable in- 


stincts which teaches birds, not only to build | 


strong and comfortable nests, placing them in 
the most secure and suitable situations, but to 
remark tie operation of the still more wonderful 
faculty, by which the same bird regulates the 
density of texture and warmth of lining to the 


particular climate in which it resides—thus, for | 


example, the common Baltimore oriole, or hang- 
ing bird, which constructs a long, pensile nest 
suspended from the extremity of the branch of 
a tree, in this comparatively cold climate builds 
a strong and very firm fabric, generally formed 
of threads, grasses and hair, so closely woven 


and interlaced as to be nearly air tight, and | 


lines it with soft down and feathers. Thesame 
bird in South Carolina and Georgia, where the 
climate is much milder, constructs a nest so dif- 
ferent that it would scarcely be recognized, except 
by its peculiar form, as belonging to ) the same spe- 
cies. Thereit is so loosely built as scarcely to 


hold together, and being entirely without the warm 
lining universally scen in the nests in this sec- 
tion of country, a person passing under the 
branch can, in some instances, actually see the 


eggs or young birds lying within the cavity. 
This peculiarity is not by any means confined to 
this species, but is common 'to many others. In 
early spring, when the orioles are arriving, and 
when their sweet notes may be heard from the 
summits of many of the trees around the houses 
in the country, it is quite unsafe for the thrifty 
housewives to hang their thread and yarn on 
the fences and bushes to dry. If left exposed 
a single day in building time, it is sure to be 
appropriated by the orioles for constructing their 
long nests. Wilson states that an old lady, to 
whom he exhibited a nest of an oriole, made 
chiefly of yarn, after admiring the admirable 
manner in which the bird had woven tiie threads, 
remarked, with the utmost seriousness, “why, 
Mr. Wilson, that bird could easily be taught to 
darn stockings.” There is now in the possession 
of Dr. Cook, of West Chester, a nest of a Balti 
more oriole measuring about nine inches in 
length, composed entirely of silver wire. The 
wire had been woven by the bird with as much 
regularity as if a loom had been employed in ite 
construction. This nest was found by Dr. Cook, 
suspended from the branch of a willow, a few 
wiles from West Chester. It was supposed, in 
order to account for this singular material, that 
the bird had visited the Brandywine battle 
ground, near West Chester, and had succeeded 
in disinterring an old silver epaulette. The his- 
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tory of the common cow bunting, or “ cow-pen 
bird,’’ is interesting and very curious—it has a 
remarkable habit of depositing its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, and thus placing its off- 
spring under the charge of a foster parent. 
Why its instinct induces it to adopt this course, 
instead of building its own nest, it is impossible 
to conjecture. The manner in which the egg is 
deposited, and every circumstance connected 
with it, is very curious, and exhibits natural 
sagacity in a degree almost unequalled amongst 
the feathered tribe. When the female cow 
bunting wishes to deposit an egg, it flies about, 
first to the tops of the trees, then into the 
branches, next descending to the bushes near 
the ground, peering anxiously i in every direction, 
and exhibits, by its manner, great solicitude. 
Presently, it finds the nest of a bird about 
one-fourth its own size, (for it always selects 
such for a reason which shall be hereafter men- 
tioned,) but no egg has yet been deposited. The 
bunting therefore flies noiselessly to an adjacent 
branch, and there she sits, sometimes for hours, 
patiently awaiting the coming of the owner of the 
nest. At length the little bird arrives, and after 
sitting an hour cr two, flies away leaving an egg 
in the cavity. The bunting, with a little croak 
of joy, hovers over and finally alights upon the 
edge of the nest; for its cavity is too small to 
receive her body,—and in afew minutes, deposits 
an egg four times as large as the other. Away 
goes mistress bunting to cheat another little 
songster, and in a short time the first bird returns 
—but what does it find?! a strange and huge 
monster has nearly filled its cherished little 
dwelling, and its grief and alarm are expressed 
by gyratory flights and twitterings, until its mate 
joins it, and sympathizes in its inquietude. Both 
birds then ¢ attempt to throw out the horrid, foreign 
body, but soon finding all their efforts fruitless, 
they at last quietly submit to what is unavoid- 
| able, and the female immediately commences 
sitting, there being no room in the nest for her 
| fall compliment of eggs. The egg of the bunt- 
ing being large, reecives more warmth from the 
| bird’s body than does the smaller one, and is 
| consequently first hatched. Very soon after the 
| young intruder appears, he scratches out the 
smaller egg to make room for his callow bedy, 
and epens his mouth most dutifully to his little 
foster mother. She flies cff to procure for him 
worms and spiders, and thus feeds and takes 
eare of lim until he arrives at weeks of matn- 
rity It is a most ludicrous sight, and one 
which may be witnessed by any of you in the 
month of June, to observe a little yellow bird, 
or sparrow, feeding, and taking care of a great, 
dark bird, of four times its own size. 

The instinct which the bunting exhibits is 
wonderful; she knows she must select the nest 
of a very small bird, or her own young will not be 
hatched and attended to. She is also aware that 
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the one she has chosen must have deposited one 
egg, otherwise, finding her tenement occupied, 
she will desert it. She is careful, also, to de- 
posit only one egg in each nest, knowing that 
the little parent cannot feed two such monsters. 

What is also very remarkable in the history 
of the cow-buntings, is the fact, that, as the 
autumn approaches, any one may see in the 
orchards large flocks of a dark parti-colored 
bird feeding upon the larvee of insects, found on 
the branches of the fruit trees. These are the 
young buntings, all collected from the highways 
aud hedges, and joined in one band, previous to 
their autumnal migration. The Compte de Buf- 
fon, who has given to the world many volumi- 
nous works on the subject of Ornithology, and 
who stands deservedly high as an eloquent writer 
and describer, is yet open to strong censure for 
his general skepticism, in regard to the omnisci- 
ence of nature. He presumes, in many instances, 


boldly to doubt the propriety and usefulness of | 
certain forms appertaining to birds, to assert that ! 
nature has made mistakes in constructing them, | 
If Buffon believed that matter sprang out | 


Ke. 
of chaos, without any regulating or controlling 
power, influenced solely by blind chance, he 
might, with some reason, insist upon the world 
giving credence to his opinions. But we who 


believe that all things upon the face of the earth | 
were created and called into being by an all wise 
und beneficent Providence, are compelled to en- 


tertuin very different views of his marvellous 
works. It is, therefore, better and wiser for us, 
when studying natural history, if we meet with 


forms the utility of which we cannot compre- | 


hend, to doubt our fallible judgment, and re- 


verently to acknowledge the illimitable skill of | 


the great Artificer. 
Buffon, for example, pronounced the bill cf the 
flamingo a distortion; a mistake of nature; as- 


serting that if it had been stratyht, the animal | 


could have obtained its food more readily. Now, 
if the learned Compte had been furnished with 
an opportunity of observing the habits and man- 
ner of feeding of this curious bird, he would 
have been convinced of the admirable adaptation 
of its singular bill to its peculiar mode of life. 


low muddy keys of Florida, and its principal 
food consists of a flat, gelatinous mass, which is 
thrown up by the sea, commonly called a sea- 
nettle. In order to take this substance into its 


its long neck in front, and brings the flattened 
anterior portion of its bill upon the ground; 
then, by a motion of its neck, the bill is made 
to pass under the sea-nettle, the mandibles 
being open; the whole mass is thus taken up 
without difficulty. If the bird had a sharp 
beak, it could not possibly eat the food which 
nature has made necessary for its subsistence. 

Another singular characteristic in the bill of 
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| tongue completely. 
beak, the bird throws its body forward, curves | 
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this bird, is tts extreme nervous susceptibility. 
Upon examining it you will perceive a reticulated 
structure occupying the parietes of both mandibles. 
A multitude of bony cells are thus formed, and 
these cells are occupied by extremely delicate and 
sensitive nerves. By means of this appara- 
tus, the bird, even when its beak is entirely bur- 
ried beneath the mud, can fee! the gelatinous 
mass for which it is searching, and distinguish 
it from the mud or clay in which it is imbedded. 
If Buffon had seen specimens of our little cross- 
bili bird, he would no doubt bave pronounced its 
beak a mistake of nature, and yet, naturalists 
tell us, that no other form of bill would subserve 
the purpose of the bird, unless its food should 
be totally changed. Its favorite aliment is the 
seeds contained in the cones of the pine. The 
seeds lie between the scales forming the cone. 
As the mandibles of the bird cross, it can, with 
one effort separate the scales, and the seed falls 
into the cavity within the point of the lower beak. 

The common woodpecker, so well known to us 
all, possesses some characteristics which are 
worthy of notice. Like all climbing birds, it 
has four toes, arranged two before and two be- 
hind. Its beak is very strong and cuneiform, 
for tearing off and penctrating the bark of trees, 
in search of its favorite food, insects and their 
larve. Its tongue is remarkably long, horny, 
and usually spear-shaped at the end. The 
flicker, or golden winged woodpecker, has the 
power of protruding this organ to the distance 
of three inches beyond the point of its beak, 
and, as the mouth aud throat would not be eapa- 
ble of containing it, nature has furnished a 
means by which the difficulty is effectually ob- 
viated. The tongue bifurcates at the fauces, 


,and the long roots pass around the back of the 
skull, on each side of the cecipital foramen, 


cross over the summit of the head and meet at 
the base of the bill. These roots are covered 


| with a strong retractile muscle, which enables 
the bird to throw its tongue out (as has been 
|said,) to the distance of three inches, and to 


transfix, with its spear point, a beetle, or other 
insect crawling under the bark of the tree. This 


| bird has also a large ovoidal gland, at the base 
The flamingo inhabits in great numbers, the | 


of each lower mandible, within the skin, which 


| secretes a viscous or glutinous fluid ; by pressing 


upon this with certain muscles in its vicinity, 
the fluid exudes, and coats the long and round 
The object of this is to 
cause ants and other small insects, upon which 
the bird feeds, to adhere to the tongue, when it 
is passed into perforations made by the bill of the 
bird through the bark of dead trees. 

Although in this essay, the subj e are 
aware, has been treated in a very loose and pro- 
bably unsatisfactory manner, we hope that it 
has not failed to excite some interest in the minds 
of our readers, relative to the most delightful 
of all the departments embraced under the title 
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of Zoology. If by it we shall have been the 
means of inducing some of our readers to enter 
the rich and beautiful temple of nature, we will 
not have spoken or written in vain; and be as- 
sured, especially those of you who are yet in 
life’s spring time, that investigation in subjects 
connected with natural history, always brings 
its own rich and plenteous reward. The farther 
you progress, the more you will be excited to 
press on, and the gratification you will derive 
from the mere effort to form an acquaintance 
with the beautiful and marvellous creations of 
Almighty goodness, will be pure and unalloyed, 
and throughout your lives you will recur to the 
time thus spent, not only without compunction, 
but with sincere and heart-felt pleasure. E. T. 


THIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 


There is a voice within me, 
And it is so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lispings win me 
Till tears start to mine eyes ; 
Deep from my soul it springeth 
Like hidden melody, 
And ever more it singeth, 
This song of songs to me— 
This world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty 
It might be full of Love. 


If faith and loving kindness 

Passed coin twixt heart and heart, 
Bigotry’s darkest blindness 

And malice would depart ; 
If men were more forgiving, 

Were kind words often: r spoken, 
Instead of scorn so grieving, 

There would be few heart-broken. 
When plenty’s round us smiling, 

Why wakes this cry for bread ? 
Why are crushed millions toiling 

Gaunt—clothed in rags—unfed ? 
The sunny hills and vallies 


Were truth our uttered language, 
Angels might talk with men, 

And God-illumined earth might see 
The golden age again. 

For the leaf-tongues of the forest— 
The flower-lips of the sod— 

The birds that hymn their raptures 
Into the ear of God— 

And the sweet wind that bringeth 
The music off the sea, 

Have each a voice that singeth 
This song of songs to me— 

This world is full of beauty 
As other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty 
It might be full of Love. 


GULF WEED. 
BY C. G. FENNER. 


A weary weed tossed to and fro, 

Drearily drenched in the ocean brine, 
Soaring high and sinking low, 

Lashed along without will of mine; 
Sport of the spume of the surging sea, 

Flung on the foam afar and anear, 
Mark my manifold mystery— 

Growth and grace in their place appear. 


I bear round berries grey and red, 
Rootless and rover though | be; 

My spangled leaves, when nicely spread, 
Arboresce as a trunkless tree: 

Corals curious coat me o’er, 
White and hard, in apt array ; 

*Mid the wild waves wild uproar, 
Gracefully grow I, night and day. 


Hearts there are on the sounding shore, 
Something whispers soft to me, 
Restless and roaming forevermore, 
Like that weary weed of the sea. 
Bear they yet on each aching breast 
The Eternal Type of the wondrous whole : 
Growth unfolding amid unrest— 
Grace informing with silent soul! 
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Blush ripe with truit and grain, 
But the lordling in his palace 


I notice in the last Friends’ Intelligencer a 
short article headed “Singular Arithmetical 


Still robs his fellow men. 

Oh! God, what hosts are trampled 
Amid this press for Gold, 

What noble hearts are sapp’d of life, 
What spirits lose their hold. 

Aud yet, upon this God bless’d earth 
There is room for every one; 


| Fact,” in which is given a property of the figure 
' 5, which known, affords a very ready way of mul- 
| tiplying any who'e number by it. The reason 
| we multiply in that manner, that is, divide by 
| 2, is not given, and before a fall understanding 
| can be had, it should be stated in connection with 


Ungarnered food still ripens 
To waste, not in the sun; 
For this world is full of beauty, 
As other wor'ds above, 
And if we did our duty 
It might be full of Love. 


Let the law of bloodshed perish, 
Wars, gore and glory, splendor— 
And then men will learn to cherish 
Feelings more kind and tender. 
Vere we true unto each other, 
We'd vanquish Hate and Crime, 
clasp the hand of a brother 
Ta any land or clime. 
If Gold were not an Idol, 
Were mind and merit worth, 
Oh! there would bea bridal 
Betwixt high Heaven and earth, 


the process, 

To multiply any whole number by 10, we sim- 
ply affix a cypher; 5 is half of 10: therefore 
half of any whole number to which a 0 has been 
affixed is certainly 5 times the original number ; 
thus, 464 x 5 = 2320, and 4640 +2 — 2320: 
again, 357 xX 5 = 1785, and 3570 + 21785. 

The same principle can be carried farther to 
aid the performance of more difficult operations. 

To multiply any whole number by 100 we 
affix two cyphers toit; 25 is the fourth part of 
100: therefore, any whole number to which has 
been affixed 00 and divided by 4 is certainly 25 
times the original number: thus, 942 x 25 = 
23550, and 942 ~— 4 = 23550. 
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To multiply any whole number by 1000 we 
afix 3 cyphers to it; 125 is the eighth part of 
1000 : therefore any whole number to which has 
been affixed 000 and divided by 8 is certainly 
125 times the original number : thus238 X 125 
= 29750, and 238000 +8 — 29750. 

These rules | have used with great advantage 
in facilitating arithmetical computation. They 
certainly shorten the labor of multiplication. 

In connection with the above, allow me to copy 
from the Scientific American of 12th mo. 23d, 
1855, an improved method of multiplying mixed 


numbers, the discovery of E. Robbins, New 
Hlaven, Ct. 
Let us take, for example, 8683 X 4223. 
8663 
4223 


4 of 8664 
# of - 


——— 25 24 — 
“ a 5772 

1732 

1732 
3464 
3 of 422 = 523% 

Product, 3660824 — 

“ By the old method the two numbers would be 
reduced to improper fractions, multiplied, and 
the numerator divided by the denominator, pro- 
ducing the same result, but involving double the 
figures.”’ 

If these are worthy of attention, and can ben- 
efit the many intelligent readers of the Friends’ 


866 x 422 


Intelligencer, please give it an insertion, and 


oblige Thy friend and subscriber, 


Joun H. Cooper. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 24th, 1855. 


SOMEBODY TROD UPON IT. 


“T guess somebody trod upon it when it was 
a little fellow.” 

So said a little child when asked if he could 
tell why a full grown vigorous tree grew crook- 
ed. How painfully suggestive the reply, ‘¢ trod- 
den upon when it was a little fellow.” ‘The dew 
and the sunshiyg lent their aid to beautify, the 
rain and the frtitful earth to strengthen, but it 
availed not; when it was a “little fellow’ some- 
body trod upon it; its glossy, green stem grew 
curved, its juices turned into new channels, de- 
formity claimed the young tree and bowed its 
princely head. ; 

We thought-of the tall old man, bent, shriv- 
eled, and hoarding a button that he might coin 
it to gold, locking his head in iron, putting his 
very smiles out at interest. Once he wasa gen- 
erous, trusting boy ; once benevolence was his 
crowning virtue. What shrivelled its vitals into 
premature avarice? Alas! when it was a little 
fellow somebody trod upon it. The sweet little 
germ had hardly expanded its little leaves to 
the light of day before cold calculation lifted its 
leaden foot, and crushed it out of all beauty. 
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The tree grew crooked until its ¢eformity 
shamed the heavens—and the generous child 
beeame the man of adamant. 

A little girl, with every winning grace of 
childhood, looked from her stately home upon 
groups of happy children, and begged to join 
them. She saw them stain their hands with 
berries, dance to the music of their own voices, 
hunt the sward for mosses, and she begged to 
put off her finery and go in a white frock that 
would leave her limbs free, that she might laugh 
and shout and dance with them. But false 
pride and stern prejudice said no. Years after, 
a woman trod the halls of fashson. Crowds fol- 
lowed her, for she was beautiful, but hollow-heart- 
ed, fulse and cruel as beautiful. It was she, who, 
in her childhood, longed to be a child. Pure 
as.an angel, lovely in all her attributes, humil- 
ity had then lifted its pale blossom in her little 
heart, when “somebody trod upon it,” and it 
neither grew straight, nor fresh, nor tall, forever 
after.—Rural New Yorker. 


THE GREAY SALT LAKE. 


The Utica Herald gleans the following facts 
from Stanbury’s Report, recently published : 

Experiments upon the properties of the waters 
of the Lake for preserving meat, were made by 
Mr. Stansbury and his associates. A large 
piece of fresh beef was suspended from a cord, 
and immersed in the Lake for over twelve hours, 
when it was found to be tolerably well cured. 
After this, Mr. S. states that all the meat they 
wished to preserve was packed into barrels with- 
out any salt whatever, and the vessels were then 
filled with the Lake water. No further care or 
preparation was necessary, and the meat re- 
mained perfectly sweet, although constantly ex- 
posed to the atmosphere and sun. They were 
obliged to mix fresh water with the brine to pre- 
vent the meat becoming too salt for present use. 

An analysis of the water of the Lake shows 
that it contains rather more than 20 per cent. of 
the pure chloride of sodium, and not more than 
2 per cent of other salts, forming one of the 
purest and most concentrated brines in the world. 
Its specific gravity is about 1.17, but this slight- 
ly varies with the seasons, being probably af- 
fected by the immense floods of fresh water which 
come rushing down into it from the mountains 
in the spring, caused by the melting of the snow 
in the gorges. 

The western shore of the Lake, for a consider- 
able distance, is lined with a substance some- 
what resembling in appearance the brown dried 
seaweed of the ocean. Under the ifying 
glass, however, it was found to consi e lar- 
vee or dried skins of a dipter They 
comprised a stratum some six i ickness, 
and had evidently been driven on the shore at 
different periods ; some appearing fresher and of 
a different texture from others, the insects be- 
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ing of a larger size. Where these larvee origi- 
nated may furnish a theme for curious specula- 
tion. Nothing living hasever been detected in 
the Lake, and only a few large insects in the 
brackish springs, which do not at all resemble 
these remains, either in shape or size. ‘That 
they have existed in almost incredible numbers 
is evident, as the shores are lined with their 
skins, and the bottom, in many instances, for a 
long distance from the shore, is covered with 
them. In some places they lie on the bottom 


of the Lake a foot thick, mixed up with the| 


oozy mud. 

On the flats near the west shore of the Lake, 
Mr. Stansbury and his party discovered a large | 
field of solid salt, which was beautifully crystal. | 
lized upon the sand about half an inch thick. The | 
crystals were from one to two inches in diameter, 


| 
and “ glittered in the bright sunshine like a bed | 


of diamonds.” The evaporation of the shoul 
water between the island and the main shore has | 
left this beautiful deposit of salt. | 

There are some large islands in the Lake, the | 
principal ones being Gunnison, Antelope, and | 
Stansbury Islands. The latter is twenty miles in | 
. length, and fifty seven in circumference. It is | 


a high rocky ridge, and attains a maximum ele- | ae , 
~ Ae 40 | better demand. Pennsylvania is offered at $3 75. 


vation of nearly threc thousand fect. 
The buoyant properties of the waters of the | 
lake are very remarkable. Mr. S. says that a 
man may float stretched at full length upon his 
back, having his neck, both his legs to the knee, | 
and both arms to the elbow, out of the water. If 
a sitting position be assumed, with the arms ex- 
tended to preserve the equilibrium, the shonl- | 
ders will remain above the surface. The brine | 
is so strong that the least particle getting into 
the eyes causes the most acute pain. Upon one | 
oceusion, one of the party fell overboard, and al- ; 
though a good swimmer, the sudden immersion | 
caused him to swallow.some mouthfuls of water | 
before rising to the surface. The effects were a | 
most violent paroxysm of strangling and vomit- 
ing, and the man was unfit for duty for some | 
time afterwards. 
Tt is almost impossible to find water fit for, 
the ordinary purposes of life along the western | 
shore of the Lake, and yet such is the delight- | 
fulness of the climate, that one may sleep in the | 
open air with perfect impunity. 

On or near the eastern shores of the Lake are 

a number of hot and cold springs. They issue 
at the foot of a flanking tower of hills, and have 
excayated for themselves a circular hole fifteen 
feet deep, with sloping sides, and a deep channel 
leadi o the meadow. There are currents 
issui Been different strata of conglomerate 
ithin a few feet of each other, 

ot sulphur, a second warm 

itd cool drinkable water. 

At numerous places fine salt is brought up, 
and jets of gas emitted; the salt forms an in- 


| market is inactive. 


W 


INTELLIGENCER. 


crustation around the hole, and is fine enough 
for table use. Three miles from Salt Lake City 
is a hot spring. From the hot spring to the 
city are numerous warm fountains, that deposit 
gypsim and other sulphates. ‘These waters 
give delightful baths, and destroy the fertility of 
the soil. 

The soil on the banks of the several rivers on 
the eastern shore of the Lake is very preductive. 
Lieutennant Gunnison states that a continuous 
field can be made from the Tempenagos bottoms 
to the Wa-ke-te-ke Creek, and the Utah Valley 
made to sustain a population of more thana 
hundred thousand inhabitants. At different 
points along the rivers are magnificent water 
powers. 

The shore-line of the Lake, exclusive of off- 
setts, extends 291 miles. 

We have no statements as to the depths of 
the Great Salt Lake. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKE'S 

Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is steady; 
$8 50 is the asking price for shipping brands, with 
few if any sales. Sales of family flour at $8 62 a 9 50 
per bbl. The inquiry from retailers and bakers is 
freely met at $9 to $10 for extra and fancy brands. 
Rye Flour—Last sale at $6 12. Corn Mea! is in 


Grain.—There is a short supply of Wheat, and the 
Last sales of small lots of South- 
ern and Penna. red at $1 95 a $1 98, and $2 00 a 2 02 
per bu. for white. Rye is steady; sales of Penna. at 
$120. Corn is in demand. Sales of new yellow at 78 
a 80c. Oats are in demand at 42c per bushel. 

ANTED, A Female Teacher to take charge of 
Friends’? School at Plymouth, Montgomery Co. 
Fa. Toa person well qualified, this offers a desirable 
situation. Boarding at a reasonable rate can be had 


\ near the school. Address Thomas Livezey, Plymouth 


Meeting, P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
[st mo. 5th, 1856.—4t. 
\ |} ANTED, By a widow with a little girl of eight 
years old, a situation in a Literary Institution, 
where she can be employed in some domestic depart- 
ment, and the child enjoy the privilege of the school. 
She is a Friend, and can give the best of references. 
Address C. W., Care of S. Raynor, 76 Bowery, 
New York. 4 


Ist mo. Sth, 1656—St. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYs.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 





T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


‘Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 
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